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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


AN ESSAY ON THE “SACRED MINISTRY’’ IN THE 
PATRIARCHAL, HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. - 

OF the nature of the Sacred Ministry Christians ought not t 
be ignorant, and the consideration of it, while it will prevent their 
falling into error, and regulate their conduct in several respects, 
is happily calculated to awaken admiration of the divine wis- 
dom, and gratitude for the divine mercy, especially towards him 
who is “the Apostle, and High Priest of our profession.” To 
conduct this inquiry historically, is probably the mode best 
adapted to keep us at a distance from the spirit of controversy, 
(which unhappily has too often been indulged on_ this subject,) 
and to enable us to comply with the apostolic injunction, “ be 
ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh you, 
a reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness and fear ;” 
with meekness, that is, says a pious Commentator, with “ mo- 
desty, humility, calmness and love;” “and with fear, ora 
reverence for God and heavenly things, and a cautious guard 
over their own spirits, lest their mismanagement should disgrace 
the cause of truth.” 

In the beginning, the Priesthood was committed to the head 
of the family. The first Priest was Adam. The divine com- 
mand was communicated through him or by his agency, to Eve. 
And, in like manner, after the great transgression, the sentence 
in which all mankind were involved was declared to Adam, arid 
by him to be communicated. The offering of Cain, and of Abel, 
was probably an act of private worship, but if not then they 
were the Priests of their respective families. It was to Noah, 
as the Priest of his household, that God addressed himself when 
he commanded the Ark to be prepared for their common safe- 
ty, and when the proper time had arrived for their entering into 
the Ark ; and again, after the waters had subsided, we find him 
presenting to God their joint offering of thanksgiving.* It was 
to him also, that the promise of perpetual exemption from a 
flood, which con all the generations of mankind, (and not 
himself and family only) was addressed. St, Peter recognizing 


* Genesis viii. 20. 
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the Priestly character of Noah, denominates bine “a preacher 
of righteousness.”* Abraham exercised the Priestly office, not 
only by offering sacrifice,* but also by administering to his sons 
and servants that ritet whereby they were adiitted into cove- 
nant with God. To Isaac the Lord appeared at Beersheba, 
i net “Tam the God of Alwaham thy father ; fear not, for 
with thee,” the very words which our Lord Jesus Christ 
s addressed to his Ministers, “lo I am with you,al- 
ways’ —*and Isaac builded an Altar there, and called upon 
the name of the Lord.” Unto Jacob, ‘“‘ God said, arise, go up 
to Bethel and. dwell there; and make there au altar unto God.” 
We read of Job, (who. also belooged to the patriarchal age, 
though to a much later period of it) that “ he sent” and sancti- 
fied his sons,} that is (says Patrick,) he sent,“ to call upon them 
to prepare themselves by fasting and prayerfor the saerifice he 
meant to,offer for them,” and he “ offered burnt offerings ac- 
cording to the number of them all: for Job said, it may be that 
my sons have'sinned, and cursed God in their hearts. Thus did 
Job continually.” These families appear to have resided by 
themselves, and therefore the arrangement by which each father 
was the Priest, was not inconvenient. But where larger com- 
munities existed, it appears that a different arrangement pre- 
vailed, for we real that at Salem, Melchizedek was the Priest 
of the most high God— it seems not for his family only,, but for 
other persons also. Afterwards the first born sons were set 
apart for the service of God, whether as assistants to their fa- 
thers, or as superseding them in the Priestly office. it is not 
necessary to inquire, for. in a short time, the “ Lord directed 
that the Levites should be taken instead of all the first born, to be 
joined unto Aaron and his sons, to do the service of the taber- 
nacle of the Congrezation.”” When the Jews became a distinct 
people, as we shall presently have occasion to notice, a new ar- 
rangement, as to the Priesthood was divinely ordered, but let 
us now pause to reflect on the facts which have been briefly nar- 
rated. 

We see that, in the beginning, the Almighty appointed cer- 
tain persons to act as Priests or Ministers of religion. By them 
he communicated his will to the rest of mankind; and from 
them he received the public prayers: and sacrificial offerings of 
Nida Such Ministers the Almighty continued to 

in every succeeding age, so that there never wasa time, 

‘they ceased to exist among men. It has been well re- 
marked “ the granting of a commission manifestly implies, that 
none but those to whom it has been delivered, have autherity to 
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act in that »wsinéss, for which the commission has been grant- 
ed. Was it otherwise, the commission would be an useless 
form.” Of the expediency, or of the many advantages which 

result from there being aa order of men set apart to study reli- 
gion with undivided attention, and-to assist their fellow men in 
acquiring a knowledge of their duties, and in preparation for 
the eternal state, there can be no doubt. “Ministers* says Bishop 
Taylor, are our appointed comforters, our instructors, ourordina- 
ryjudges ; and inthe whole, what the children of Israel begged of 
Moses, that God would no morespeak to them alone, but to his ser- 
vant Moses, lest they should be consumed ; God, in compliance 
with our infirmities, bath of his own goodness established as a per- 
petual law in allagesof Christianity, that God will speak to us 
by lis Ministers, and our solemn prayers shall be made to him 

by their advocation, and his blessings: descend from Heaven by 
their hands, and our offices return thither by their presidencies, 

and our repentance will be managed by them, and ourmpardon 

in many degrees ministered by them. Ged comforts us by their’ 
Sermons, and reproves us by their discipline, and cuts off some 
by their severity, and reconciles others by their gentleness, and 
relieves us by their prayers, and instructs us by their discourses, 
and heals our sicknesses by their intercession presented to God, 

and united to Christ’s advotation: and in all this, they are no 
causes, but servants of the will of God, instruments of the di- 
vine grace and order, stewards and dispensers of themysteries; 
and appointed to our souls to serve and lead, and to help in all 
accidents, dangers and necessities: And they who received us 
in our Baptism, are also to carry us to our grave, and to take 
éare that our end be as our lifé was, or should have been ; and 
therefore it is established as an apestolical rule, is any man sick 
amongt you? let him serid:for the Elders of the Church, and {et 
them pray over him,” &e. But not to dwell on this branch of 
the subject, [ would simply call your attention to the decision of 
the divine wisdom on the subject, to the fact which we have just 

proven, that from an early period, and throughout the patri- 
archal age, there was such an order of men divinely appointed. 

Let us now look into the times succeeding. 

The Jews having left Egypt, very soon; even before they 
were settled in CanaanyGod who had appointed them civil ru- 
lers, also appointed for them spiritual Governors.. ‘Take unto 
thee Aaron (these were his words to Moses) thy brother, that he’ 
may minister unto me in the Priest’s office” and “the Lord said 
unto Aaron, thou and thy sons with thee shall bear the iniquity 
of your Priesthood, and shall minister before the tabernacle. of 
witness. ‘ And I, behold, [ have taken your brethren the be+ 
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vites from among the children of Israel, to do the service of the 
tabernacle of the Congregation.” Here we may remark two 
things. The heads of families, who had been Priests, were now 
superseded by these new Priests of divine appointment ; and the 
Priesthood was arranged in three orders, or classes of Priests, 
viz: Aaron the High Priest ; his sens the Priests, and the Le- 
vites. That these persons only had authority, to officiate in the 
sacred office, is evident from their being appointed, while others 
were not. But that there might be no doubt on such a ques~ 
tion, (and it is surprising that it. ever should have been doubted) 
_twe signal cases are recorded by Moses. . Korah and his com- 
pany t that the Priests took too much upon them, and 
raised themselves without any special authority, above the rest 
of the Congregation; and accordingly they medertook to offer 
incense, and to act, as if they were Priests, or rather as if they 
conceived any of the Congregation had a right todo so. But 
they. were miraculously punished, for agreeably to the denuncia- 
tion of Moses, the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed them 
.up. The other case is that of Uzza, for he not being a Priest, 
presumed to put forth his hand to hold the Ark, and the Lord 
‘“‘smote him because he put his hand to the Ark, and there he 
died.” This example appears to have produced a salutary ef- 
fect, for on the next occasion of moving the Ark, ‘“‘ David said 
none ought to carry the Ark of God, but the Levites, for them 
hath the Lord chosen to carry the Ark of God, and to minister 
unto him forever.” And when Solomon was about to have the 
same duty performed, we read “all the Elders of Israel came ; 
and the Levites took up the Ark.” The impropriety of any in- 
terference with the priestly office was distinctly recognized by 
the Jews, and the sentiment appears to have been in the mind 
of Nehemiah, when he said “ who is there, that, being, as I am 
would go into the temple to save his life? I will not go in.” 
We return to the case of Korah to remark, that it instructs men 
to beware of interfering not only with the broad distinction be- 
tween the Clergy and Laity, but with the arrangment whereby 
one order of the Priesthood is elevated above another, for Ko- 
rah was a Levite, and his fault was encroaching on the order of 
the Priesthood superior to his own. To render the distinction 
between the orders.manifest, each of them had not only its own 
title, but a dress, peculiar to itself. “The High Priest had a 
mitre and a broidered coat. The other Priests wore a simpler 
coat and a bonnet. Each of them had a different form of con- 
secration : (on Aaron’s head the anointing oil was poured, but 
it was only sprinkled upon his sons.) But the distinction be- 
tween these orders was chiefly marked by the duties assigned to 
them respectively ; duties which might also be called privileges, 
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since no other than the persons of whom they were required 
had a right to perform them; as is ¢learly established by the 
case of Korah to which we fave adverted. 

Now let me ask, do not the particulars which we have been 
narrating create a presumption that there are still among men, 
divinely appointed ministers? If they were necessary, or use- 
ful, at one period of the world, and with respect to a particular 
ation, are they not equally necessary, or useful at all times, and 
with respect to all nations ? The reasons for the appointment 
are obviously not of a temporary or local character, and if the 
divine wisdom saw fit to set apart men for the discharge of reli- 
gious functions, in the beginning, and to continue to do so for 
many ages uninterruptedly, it isnatural to expect that thein- 
stitution would be preserved to the end of time: We may 
make a similar remark, as tothe arranging the ministry in three 
orders. All the reasons recommending sueh an arrangment 
are founded on general considerations which have no connexion 
with time and place. If it was expedient to divide the duties of 
the Priesthood into three classes assigned to different persons, 
(and divine wisdom has decided that it was,) there seems no 
reason for supposing that the expediency no longer exists, and 
that the same arrangement is not still proper and useful. _This 
reasoning is greatly strengthened by the close analogy which 
subsists between the ancient and the modern Church of God. 
It is perceived not only in the great particular, that both ac- 
knowledged the necessity of an expiatory sacrifice for sin, the 
one looking forward to it, and the other looking back upon it ; 
but in their observing ordinances of similar import ; as first, a 
stated day of the week holy unto the Lord ; secondly, a sign, 
viz: in one Church Circumcision, and in the other: Baptism, of 
their renouncing sin, and entering on the new life.of children of 
God ; and thirdly, a feast commemorative of the divine mercy, 
viz: in the one Church the passover, and in the other, the 
Lord’s Supper. This analogy between the two Churches may 
be traced also in various minute particulars. Thus as there 
were twelve heads of tribes in Israel, sco twelve Apostles in 
Christendom, and in correspondence with the seventy Elders 
who were to bear the burden of the le with Moses, our Lord 
had his seventy chosen Disciples. The Christian inquirer then 
comes prepared to find inthe New Testament Church.a Minis- 
try consisting of three orders. ‘The whole subject is thus sat- 
isfactorily stated by Daubeny—* The’ divinity of the primitive 
times consisted, in a great measure, in shewing the Jews how 
Christianity was the mystical Judaism, and that the Gospel was 
no uew religion, but only the perfection of the old. Thus,in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the whole serviee of the Temple is 
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considered as typical of Christianity, and in Revelations, Chris- 
tians are mystically called Jews, and the Christian Church the 
New Jerusalem. As the service of the Temple furnished a typi- 
cal representation of the spiritual service of the Christian 
Church, so it may be expected that ifs Ministers should also 
furnish a typical representation of the Ministers of the Christian 
Church. So fully convinced were the primitive Christian wri- 
ters on this subject, that they analogically used the names of 
High Priest, Priests and Levites, for Bishops, Presbyters, and 
Deacons ; and made an indifferent use of these Jewish and 
Christian titles, considering them in a manner as synonimous.” 
For example, Jerome says, “that we may know that the apos- 
tolic traditions are taken from the Old Testament ; what Aaron 
and his sons, and the Levites were in the ‘Temple, that the Bish- 
ops, the Presbyters and the Deacons claim to be in the Church.” 
And St. Clement, pressing upon the Corinthians the duty of ec- 
clesiastical subordination aud obedience says, “to the High 
Priest were allotted his proper offices; to the Priests their 
proper place was assigned ; and to the Levites their services 
were appointed ; and the laymen were restrained within the 
precepts of laymen.” ‘Now if there were no offices in the 
Christian Church corresponding with those three of the Jewish 
Church which are mentioned, the force of his argument must 
have been lost.” This argument for Episcopacy is so strong, 
that the celebrated Mosheim* not being able to answer it, en- 
deavors to evade the force of it, by calling it a notion propagated 
some time after the reign of Adrian. But even if this were true, 
it could be no solid objection, that it had not been urged at an 
earlier period. His assertion is evidently incorrect, for we see 
it is Clement, a writer of the apostolic age, a companion of St. 
Paul,t the same of whom St. Paul speaks as having his name 
in the book of life, who alludes tothis analogy. Ifthe analogy 
has been insisted upon as existing in every respect, and thus er- 
ror in faith and praetice has resulted, as is intimated by Mosheim, 
the argument for a general analogy is not thereby in the least 
affected. But we have dwelt sufficiently on this part of our 
subject. ‘Let us pursue the inquiry by looking into the New as 
we have inte the Old Testament. 

If the Hebrew Church acknowledged the Messiah, there 
would of course have taken place some changes in it ; but there 
would have been nothingdike a great revolution ; nothing which 
implied that the Christiaw dispensation Now about to. com- 
mence was essentially differentt from the Mosaie. It is a na- 
tural inquiry; what changes would have become necessary. 
Sacrifices, qyould of course have ceased, since he was come, of 
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whom all sacrifices were typical. The ordinance whereby the 
infant was made a member of the Church, and that of the pass- 
over, might significantly be exchanged, for the rite of Baptism 
and the holy solemnity of the Lord’s Supper, commemorative of 
the great deliverance by our Lord Jesus Christ, of which that 
from Egypt, was but the shadow. Some other minor changes 
would of course have been necessary, and some practices abol- 
ished, which were evidently of a temporary character, and pe- 
culiar to ‘he Jewish people. The Priests would have received 
a new commission, since now the order of Melchizedek was to 
supersede that of Aaron.* But the distinction of orders in the 
Priesthood would most probably have been continued ; for the 
reasons on which they were founded still existed, in their full 
force. That this was to be expected as of course, may explain 
the circumstance, that the New Testament contains compara- 
tively little on our subject. It is the same asin relation to the 
admission of infants into the Christian Church. As they had 
been admitted membets of the Hebrew Church, it was of course 
expected that they would be received into the New Church, and 
therefore it is a subject to which the sacred writers do not. fre- 
quently advert. So with respect tothe threeerders of ministry. 
They having existed in the Old Church, the New Church of 
course adopted the same arrangement, and the subject seemed 
not to acquire any special instruction. ’ 
But let us consider the facts in the case. » The Jewish Church 
in general rejected the Messiah. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to appoint a new setof Ministers. Our Lord was as St, 
Paul calls him, a great High Priest, and as he is called by St. 
Peter the Bishop of souls.* Here then the first order was pro- 
vided. We read he called unto him his Disciples, and of them 
he chose twelve, and “he ordained them that they shonld be 
with him, and that he might send them forth to preach :” here 
was the second order. St. Luke tells us ‘ta@fter these things, 
the Lord appointed other seventy also, and sent them two and 
two before his face into every city and place, whyjther he himself 
would come :” here was the third order of Ministers, who 
were to go “‘ before the face” of the chief Minister under the 
Christian dispensation, just as thé Levites were appointed to 
attend on Aaron, the High Priest‘of the Jews. It is highly 
probable to say the least, that the Apostles were three times or- 





* The damb of Zacharias, Luke i. 22, an intimation (remarks Eckard 
in his Ecc. History,) that “the silencing of the Levitical Priesthood was now ap- 
proaching, when men were to expect another kind of worship.” 

. ** Though to publish the glad tidmgs of salvation was the sole design of our 
Lord's miraculous incarnation. yet he does not seem to have entered formally upon 
it, till he was maf called and commissioned thereto, by an audible rom 
Heaven. So St. Paul says, Heb. v 5, alluding to Matt. iii. 17. This was emn 
inauguration to his office in an outward and visible manaer.—Sermon Scotch 
Bishop at Consecration of Bishop Seabury. 
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dained, for at first, they baptized, and were told to preach when 
we presume they were ordained Deacons ; afterwards they were 
authorized to bind and loose, that is to pronounce absolution, 
and to admit to the Lord’s Supper, when we suppose they were 
ordained Presbyters ; and lastly, just before our Lord’s aseen- 
sion, they were authorized to ordain Ministers, being then con- 
secrated to the first-order which we now call Bishops. But it may 
be said, at first there was only one Bishop, whereas, according to 
the system of our Church, there are many Bishops. The proper 
answer is, thatthere was only one Diocese, if I may so speak, 
while our Lord was on the earth. It was not till, after. his 
ascension, thatthe Church was extended beyond the limits of 
Judea. For the same reason there was only one High Priest 
among the Jews, for one was sufficient for a Church of such 
limited numbers, as that of Judea, confined too, in the chief 
acts of worship, to the one Temple at Jerusalem. But so soon 
as it was determined that the Gospel should be preached to all 
nations, the Lord made provision, that there should be several 
Bishops, who might preside over ecclesiastical affairs in the 
various and distantly separated countries, into which the Church 
was to be introdueed. Just before his ascension, he enlarged 
the commission of the Apostles, for whereas at first he had only 
sent them to preach, now he gave them authority to ordain Min- 
isters and govern the Church; that is to perform those func- 
tions of the chief ministry which had been exercised by himself 
exclusively. It is to be observed (says Daubeny,) that our Sa- 
viour’s Disciples “at this time exceeded the number of five 
hundred, (as St. Paul tells us.) But our Saviour did not de- 
liver the commission for administering the sacraments of his 
Church to his Disciples at large, but only to his eleven Aposiles ; 
and to them not by accident, but it should seem, by express-de- 
sign; and in consequence of a particular appointment to meet 
him for that purpose. Christ, therefore, by making choice only 
of eleven, out of the whole number of his Disciples, intended, it 
is presumed, that the business which he authorized them to do, 
should not be performed by every one that might think proper 
to.take upon him to execute it.” Here then were eleven of the 
first order, to which they who now had the power of ordination, 
added a twelfth, appointing Matthias to fill the place of the traitor 
Judas. Ina short time, we find the Apostles ordained seven 
Deacons, and that they were ministerial, and not lay officers, is 
evident from the fact that one of them, Philip, is afterwards 
spoken of as preaching at Samaria and baptizing ; and another, 
Stephen, is also seen preaching at Jerusalem. Here then was 
the appointment of the ¢hird order of the ministry. It is proba- 
ble that some of the third order were ordained before any of the 
second order, that if approved they might be advanced to the 
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higher grade of the.ministry, according to the custom in our 
Church, and which the Apostle has sanctioned by the remark, 
“ they that use the office of a Deacon well, purchase to them- 
selves a good degree,” that is, become entitled to advancement 
in the sacred office. But we soon find a record of theit com- 
pleting the ministerial arrangement : “‘ when they had ordained 
them Elders in every Church, they commended thém to the 
Lord,” and thus we see, in this age also, as in all preceding timé, 
we have the Christian Ministry consisting of three orders. 
We have remarked that the Apostles had no authority to ad- 
minister ordination while our Lord was on earth, but that when 
he was about to depart, he gave them this authority. This is 
evident (not only from his declaration not made till that time, 
‘as my father sent me even so send I you,) but from the fact, 
that they did not ordain, while he was with them, but soon after, 
they did ordain Deacons, Presbyters, and also a Bishop, even 
Matthias, as we have just shewn. The Apostles exercised the 
other functions, viz : Confirmation and jurisdiction, peculiar to 
the chief Ministers of Christ’s Church. At Samaria, Peter and 
John administered the rite of “laying on of hands,’ or Confir- 
mation, which the inferior Ministers were not comipetent to do, 
otherwise these Apostles would not have been sent down from 
Jerusalem. They also exclusively exercised the power of ju- 
risdiction over the Clergy. Thus we find in the Council held 
at Jerusalem, James, as Bishop, presided, and the Ministers of 
Ephesus promptly came at the bidding of Paul to Miletus, a 
distance of almost fifty miles, and there patiently received. his 
“godly admonitions.” ‘lo the Ministers at Corinth also, St. 
Paul speaks authoritatively as a Bishop; “let the Prophets 
speak two, or three, and let the rest judge.” It will be re- 
marked that the Apostles in general, discharged their high du- 
ties, without reference to any particular Diocese, or that they 
were, as Hooker terms them, Bishops at large: But we learn 
from Ecclesiastical History that at least two of them were Bish- 
ops by restraint, that is, exercised their functions, as our L al 
ern Bishops do, for the most part in a particular district. us 
St. John is named by Eusebius, Governor of the Churches in 
Asia ; and Tertullian calleth the same Churches St. John’s 
foster daughters. By the same Ecclesiastical Historian, St. 
James is called first Bishop of Jerusalem, and hence you find 
him presiding in the Council held at Jerusalem, of which men- 
tion is made in the 15th chapter of the.Acts; and also St. Paul 
reporting himself to James, on his arrival at Jerusalem, “ and 
when we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren received us 

ladly. And the day following, Paul went in with us unto 
pa ahd all the Elders were present.” It is conjectured by 
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Hooker ‘ that)James’ consecration to the Mother See of the 
world, was the very cause of St. Paul’s miraculous vocation to 
make up the number of the twelve aguin, for the gathering of 
the nations abroad ; evewas the martyrdom of the other James 
was the reason why Barnabas in his stead was called.” Sueh 
then was the state of the Sacred Ministry. lts members were eal- 
led Apostles, Elders, or Presbyters and Deacons. Sometimes the 
first, and sometimes the second order, were also called Bishops. 
But the name is immaterix!. All that is material, is that there 
were three orders, each having its own appropriate authority 
and duties. 
(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


THE BIBLE, THE STANDARD OF FAITH, AND THE PROPERTY OF ALL: 
A SERMON, 
Commemorative of the first publication of a complete eopy of the English Scrip- 
tures, Oct. 4, A. D., 1535. Preached in Charleston, on Sunday, Oct. 4, 1835. 


“ And he said unto them, is a candle brought to be put under a bushel, or under a bed, and not to be 
set on a candlestick ?”---Marx, rv 21. 


By this homely, but clear and forcible illustratioa, within 
every one’s comprehension, and fitted to carry conviction to all, 
did the Saviour impress on the minds of his Disciples the pro- 
priety and obligation of their dispensing amongst men the light 
of the glorious. Gospel of the blessed God, which he had so 
kindly consented to reveal tothem. In the revelation of the 
Gospel he had as it were, lighted a candle, and brought it into 
the midst: of a benighted world. He had placed it in the hands 
of these his ehosen messengers. For what purpose had he 
brought it and placed it there? Was it simply that they might 
shew their ingenuity in hindering the diftusion of its influence 
and concealing its light? Was it simply to give them the pow- 
er to render abortive his efforts for the salvation of a dying 
race? There would have been no benevolence, or wisdom, or 
consistency in that: Could they have indulged for one moment 
the idea, a very child might at once have exposed its absurdity 
by asking,—* Is a candle brought to be put under a bushel, or under 
a bed, and not to be set on a candlestick?” Had the Apostles 
themselves, to whom were first entrusted the tidings of salva- 
tion through a dying Saviour, ventured to keep locked up in 
their own possession the precious revelation—to leave the race 
for which it was designed in ignorance of its existence—or if 
the fact were known, still to bold the blessing far beyond their 
reach—we might justly have charged them with impious pre 

-Sumption, a robbery of God, a sacrilegious violation of a sol- 
emn trust. But their conduct proved that they knew and felt 
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their ‘duty, and the importance of fidelity and diligence.in its 
fulfilment. They not only with their own lips preached every 
where those sacred truths; but conscious how easily in its oral 
communication from one to another, truth whether of doctrine 
er of fact, becomes perverted and adulterated, and anxious to 
preserve the truth which had been delivered from Heaven to 
them in all its.native purity and excellence, and led by the un- 
erring guidance of God’s holy’ Spirit, they prepared a written 
record of the word of life, which they scattered. widely for the 
benefit then and afterwards of all whom themselves had in- 
structed, and of all who through the labour of their successors 
might be brought to the knowledge and faith of the same Di- 
vine Redeemer. That faithful record of the truth of God, 
became then the candle which was brought and placed in: the 
hands of the ambassadors of Christ. It was the only light on 
earth which, when the hands which had inkindled it lay palsied 
in death, could be regarded as indeed divine. It was thence- 
forward emphatically and solely, the Gospel of Christ. All else 
save that must have claimed a human origin, or come through 
the uncertain and currupting medium ef bare human -emem- 
brance and human testimony—a medium to which the wisdom 
of God in former ages had not chosen to trust the less valuable 
truth of the Mosaic dispensation—a medium which in the very 
nature of things could not fail to obscure, distort, if not wholly 
intercept in their passage the rays of heavenly light. For what _ 
purpose then—we may repeat the question—was this candle 
lighted, and what was the duty of those into whose hands the 
precious gift was solemnly committed ? Would there not have 
been an absurdity in their case also, in supposing that it was 
intended to be concealed from view? . Would there not have 
been guilt attached to ne; .ect or refusal on their part, to com- 
municate it fully and extensively to others ? ; 

There was no doubt or difference of opinion prevailing on 
this subject amongst its earliest possessors. Their conduct 
evinced their estimate of duty. They not only went forth 
and preached every where, but these inspired and heaven 
authenticated records of the trath which they proclaimed, 
from which they drew all their facts and doctrines, and on 
whose authority they rested all their arguments, they took the 
utmost care diligently and faithfully to transcribe, and to circu- 
late amongst all who heard them with the most scrupulous 
fidelity, and the most untiring zeal. The pointed inquiry of 
Jesus in the text had lost nothing of its force or appropriate- 
ness to their minds ; and acting on the clear and firm conviction 
that this was the candle of the Lord—that he had graciously 
caused it to be lighted for the benefit of all men—that all had a 
right to share its radiance—and that it was their consequent 
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duty, as ‘moch as in them lay, to bring its life-giving beams 
withi# the reach of all—they shrunk from no toil or sacrifice by 
whieh its extensive difision might be effectually accomplished. 
The mere fully and deeply they realized the magnitude of the 
benefit whieh the lighting of that candle was intended and fitted 
to confer—the more constraining did they see the obligation 
which devolved on them, to make a participation in those bene- 
fits as extensively enjoyed as possible. I draw your attention 
to a consideration of their principles and practice, not because 
there was any thing authoritative in their views or decisions, 
but because the subject came up before their minds simply as a 
question of fact and of duty ; it was a subject which their cir- 
cumstances enabled them to view without the smallest prejudice, 
and which consequently they would be prepared to determine on 
with honest hearts, and under the guidanee of plain common 
sense. ‘The memorials which are left us of their opinions and 
practices are sufficient to point out the conclusion to which un- 
der such guidance they were led. It is briefly comprehended 
in these two important principles—THAT THE SCRIPTURES ARE 
THE SOLE AUTHENTIC DEPOSITORY OF THE LIGHT OF THE Gos- 
PEL—THAT THEY ARE CONSEQUENTLY THE PROPERTY OF ALL 
MANKIND, AND ALI. HAVE A RIGHT TO POSSESS AND UNDERSTAND 
Prem. A new revelation, equally accredited with that whieh 
they make known tous, would alone be ‘sufficient to invalidate 
_ these principles. [f the truths which the Scriptures reveal to us 
“afe'to be received at all, they render utterly untenable the hare 
idéa of sucha revelation ; and consequently these prineiples, if 
ence admitted, are fixed and unchangeable in their application ; 
and for any in any age, to violate the rights which they establish, 
isnething short of presumption, and robbery, and sacrilege. 
Involvimgas they do, all that concerns the highest interests of 
man, their establishment and maintenance must be to every 
Christianya matter of vital and paramonnt importance ; and 
controlling as they must necessarily, all our opinions of doctrine 
and of duty, there is no wonder if their neglect and abandon- 
ment should be followed by the foulest corruptions and most 
erous errors. Let us recur briefly to the consideration of 

the ton on which the principles themselvex are rested— 
a8 a preparative for a review of their history, and of our own 
consequent duty in relation to their reception and maintenance. 
The  sbject would be an interesting and important one at any 
time ; in-our own country and at present, peculiarly worthy of 
ouf atteftion and regard; but the fact that we have on this 
day reathed the 300th anniversary of the practicai re-establish- 
ment of these»principles, so far as ourselves are concerned, in 
the publication of the first complete copy of the English ~erip- 
tures, gives it,"on this occasion, a special interest, and renders 
its consideration especially appropriate. 
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I. Let us consider, in the first place, the principlés themsdlves. 
Are we bound to regard the Scriptures as the sole authoritative 
record of Gospel truth? If they are, is it not the inhereit 
right of every Christian to possess, to read, to undetstand, and 
to appeal to them ? 

It may safely be assumed that all here present admit their 
authority as the word of God. It is the possession of that au- 
thority which invests them with their highest value, and without 
it, it would be a matter of comparatively trifling importance, 
whether the light which they contain should be extensively dif- 
fused cr not. It may be a matter of curiosity to know their 
contents, but their being withheld from our reach cannot fairly 
be complained of, as any serious injustice. If the light they 
bear to us is not divine, however much it may affect our tem- 
poral interests, its withdrawal may not spiritually be regarded 
as an irreparable injury. But if it be—if these records of. the 
Gospe! be indeed a candle whieh God himself has lighted, and 
lighted for the benefit of all mankind—then it must follow that 
the right to possess them is one of universal, inalienable and 
transcendant importance, and of which no considerations of hu- 
inan expediency whatever can strip any individual. No human 
sophistry—the power of no human authority can suffice for the 
subversion of the simple truth, that if God has spoken—spoken 
to me—spoken to me on matters of infinite moment, and of im- 
mediate and pressing obligatioa—it is at once my right and my, 
duty to hear and know what he says, and to receive it if it may 
be from his own lips. Now, that he has spoken in the Seriptire 
which we receive as sacred, the proof is plain. They bear in 
themselves the testimony that they were written by the guidaneé 
and dietation of the Holy Spirit, and consequently that the 
sanction of God has been given to all that they contain. And 
it is only in the face of the overwhelming evideuee by which 
the truth of Christianity is established, that we caw venture, 
my brethren, to dispute their testimony. There is acither time 
nor occasion to dwell upon the argument. Admitting that the 
revelation contained in those Scriptures is a true one, if they 
claim for themselves the authority of God, their decision must 
be final on all subjects relating to the eternal interests of man ; 
and to the law and the testimony, is the true and legitimate, and 
ought to be the universal appeal. The example of Christ him- 
self, established this point in reference to the Scripture’ of the 
Old Testament) and thus established, .it will hold of course in 
its application also to the New. He purposely availed-himself 
on all oceasions, and in all his arguments, of the writtetrevela- 
tion of God's will, and referred to it as conclusive on every sub- 
ject pertaining to himself, his claims and doetrines. So far 
frem interfering with the impression of their indisputable au- 
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thority. which prevailed, he strove rather to deepen that impres- 
sion by holding up that authority to view as unrivalled and 
exclusive. He would allow no other to come into comparison 
with it, and reprobated severely the conduct of those, who sought 
by their own earth-born traditions to pervert their import, or 
explain away their injunctions. The authority of tradition had 
just as powerful advocates amongst the Jewish teachers in the 
days of Jesus, as it has had amongst his professed Disciples in 
later times; but with one sweeping denunciation he gave his 
sentence on them all, and whilst he exhorted all to search the 
Scriptures, expressed plainly and forcibly his aversion to their 
principles, who made the. word of God of none effect by their tra- 
ditions. 

The simple question then arises, whether the authority of 
the New Testament Scriptures is equally exclusive? Can any 
other record of Gospel doctrine and of Gospel precept, divide 
their claim on our attention and obedience? It is the decision 
of this question which must in a great measure determine the 
importance of the right to possess, to examine, to appeal to 
them. It is only.on the denial of their exclusive claims, that this 
right can in any case, and with any shadow of reason be dispu- 
ted or resisted. If there be other depositories of truth, equally. 
authentic, equally authoritative, then might these without vital 
injury be kept in the back ground: Even thén, however, it 
would be tolerated, rather than justified. But if the case be 
otherwise—if the Bible be indeed the only indisputable record 
of the will of God, a record of which he has made the Church 
simply the depository—the candlestick in which the light is to 
be placed, then, is it unquestionably the Christian’s solemn obli- 
gation, to maintain, to vindicate, to exercise the right te appeal 
to it. And, this its claim to exclusive authority, is well estab- 
lished. It would be trangressing too far the limits of the present 
exercise to enter at length intothe argument. Let it suffice to 
know, that the very same considerations which the Scriptures 
themselves inform us induced their preparation, invole as a ne- 
cessary consequence the restriction of the sanction of Divinity 
tothem. For why were these records made? They were 
written that we might know the certainty of those things whereof 
they inform us—(Luke, i. 4)—that we might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing, we might 
have life through his name—(John, xx. 31)—that after the 
decease of the inspired ambassadors for Christywe might have 
an uncorrupted memorial of the doctrines which they taught— 
(2 Peter, i. 15.) These, they tell us themselves, were the 
objects of their preparation—to guard against the uncertainty 
and corruption unavoidably incident to the transmission of the 
truth in any other shape. It would be, therefore, plainly and 
directly a subversion of their object, to place on a level with 
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their testimony any other communication: purporting to be the 
truth. The very fact that they were written, and written expli- 
citly with such design, proves that there was no promise of the 
master, and no expectation on the part of his Apostles, that 
the other channels of communication should be preserved from 
the ordinary tendency to be polluted.—And the very same con- 
siderations which thus establish their sole authority, serve also 
to set aside the idea that there was need in determining their 
meanings for an authoritative umpire. They were written that 
those who received them might be made certain what was the 
truth—that by the instructions contained in them, they might 
be guarded aginst error, and conducted to the truth—that 
through their means, their understanding might be enlightened 
and their souls renewed ; and these purposes were to be ac- 
complished, for whom? ‘They tell us themselves concerning 
those for whose benefit they were prepared, that not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called. 
God never would have set himself about enlightening these, by 
means not adapted to their capacities of vision. There were an 
absurdity in supposing that the Scriptures prepared for such 
purposes would be made unintelligible to the very persons 
for whose benefit they were intended; and if within their 
comprehension, surely they were also designed to be with- 
in the reach of all. ‘To set up a subsequent authority, which, 
and which only, should tell us infallibly what the Scriptures 
mean, would be at once destructive not only to the exclusive- 
ness, but to the reality of their own inherent claims. If we 
look, therefore, at their object, and come to their own testimo- 
ny, we cannot fail of the conclusion that they, and they only, 
have a rightto be regarded as the word of God. And being 
so, no views of expediency, no human authority can reach them. 
None can venture either innocently or safely, to intercept the 
light which they were intended to dispense. ‘To hide it under 
a bed or under a bushel, to obscure its radiance by any means 
whatever, is to interfere with the purposes of God’s benevo- 
lence, and to hinder essentially the interests of man. It is the 
right and the duty of every man, so far as his condition and op- 
portunities will suffer him, to walk by the guidance of the light 
which God in his mercy has been pleased to grant tous. Re- 
jecting or obscuring this, to what other illumination can we pos- 
sibly betake ourselves? ‘To the claims of the Scriptures there 
never has been, there never can be any reasonable objection ; 
but all else than there is found in reason and experience to be 
indefinite and obseure, and involved in perpetual darkness, un- 
certainty, and contradiction. Scripture is the only satssfactory, 
as it is the only authentic depository of the rule of faith ; and to 
this, therefore, on every question of faith every man is author- 
ized and bound to appeal. 

(To be continued. } 
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REVIEW DEPARTMENT. 


The Missionary Character and duty of the Church, a Sermon by 
Bishop M'Ilvame, 1835.—This discourse has many just sentiments 
eloquently expressed. It says not one word in favour of the exclu- 
sive, or paramount claims of foreign missions, not one word to favour 
their insinuation, that he is lacking m the Missionary spirit, who ~e- 
4ééts for the application of his effo ts and money, the Mission which 
can be maintained nt the least expense, is most subject to his own ob- 
servation and control; and, according to his judgment, promises the 
speediést, and the largest results. On the contrazy, this Sermon re- 
cognizes the obligation of every man to use his judgment in determining, 
whether he will aid a Mission at home or abroad, near or far away, 

calls upon him “ to bestow first and chief attention” upon that 
"opportunity of promoting the Gospel,” which is “ the more faveura- 
ble” —** the opportunity of promoting the good of man, and the glory 
of God,” which is “the better’—that is. supposing only two pre- 
sented to his attention, had there been three or more, the Bishop would 
of course have said, the best instead of the better. 

This Serawn also recognizes and demonstrates the prior claims, not 
merely for temporal relief, but for spiritual relief, of ** the household 
of faith.” Our parent Church compassionating a world lying in ig- 
norance and sin, directed the first Missionaries to their Christian bre- 
thren Fesiding in foreign lands. The Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in foreign parts ; the Society for Promoting Christian know- 
ledge, and the Church Missionary Society, began their Missionary 
labours among the members of the Church in America, Asia and Africa. 
Oar own Church foliowed this example in the first Missionary act of the 
General Convention, which there can be no doubt had a special ref- 
erence to those Christians destitute of the public nieans of grace, who 
had removed to the frontier of our widely extended country. Did not 
the Prophet Isaiah recognize this principle of‘action when he said, 
“ for Zion's sake, will I not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake,” 
&c.? Was it not fully recognized by our blessed Redeemer, when he 
wept over the city of the Temple, and of God’s elect, and uttered 
those words of unrivalled pathos: “ Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how 
often would I have gathered thee,” &c., and when he commanded his 
Apostles in their Missionary journey to begin at Jerusalem. It was in 
reference to this injunction, that Barnabas and Paul said to the 
Jews “ it was necessary thatthe word of God should .frst have been 
spoken to you, but seeing you put it from you, we turn wo the Gen- 
tiles.” 

We have remarked that the discourse before us calls upon men in 
selecting their Missionary field, and determining whether they will give 
more here and less there, to exercise their judgment ; as in adminis- 
tering to temporal, so also to spiritual necessities, to be discriminating. 
* Since, (we quote from the Sermon) however, we may desire the 
good of all at once, we cannot attempt the sending of the blessings 
of the Gospel to all at once, and in the same proportion, I am furnish- 
ed with a sufficient direction as to where to begin, and whither to go 
next, and how much to do here, and how much there. “ As we have 
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opportunity.” “ Not as we maybe connecetedby local or civil relations 
with the destitute, but simply .@s wé have opportunity, so that if the 
Church in these United States, have evidently 9 more favourable op- 
portunity of promoting the gospel within the walls of China than in 
any unevangelized regions within our own territories, then, by him who 
makes the opportunity, is she called to bestow her first and chief at- 
tention upon China—aond in not doing sq at present, but devoting her 
main energy to the gathering in of: them that are wandering as sheep 
without a shepherd, within the limits of our own country, she is justi- 
fizble only because, and only so far as, she.hag reason to believe, that 
among them she has a better opportunity ef prontoting the good of 
man and the glory of God.” .* * Jt is this special duty to- 
wards the household of faith, according to opportunity, that accounts 
for that first offer of the Gospel to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
and that first and strongest anxiety of the Apostles in their Ministry 
every where, to bring in ‘the dispersed of Judah.” .* *° The fol- 
lowing remark is as just, as it is strikingly expressed :—*‘ To every 
Christian there is.a sphere, and however obscure the etation of any, the 
united contribution of all to the light of the world, like that of the in- 
numerable and almost invisible points of radiance in the milky way, 
would make a bright path of holiness:in the Church which the ends of 
the earth would see and admire.” *. *.. We entirely concur in this 
wise. arid pious sentiment:—" It isa most mistaken policy, when pe- 
cuniary. means.are to be obtained for this cause, to seek them almost 
exclusively from a comparatively small number of the more effigient ; 
instead of courting the minor contributions of the poor of Christ's 
flock, and thus multiplying, so much the more, the minds and: hearts 
and prayers,—the labourers, together with God, that would be led to 
feel a,deep interest in the cause, and be continually calling down the 
blessing of the Lord.” . * *. “ While to the Church are committed 
the daty and the means, under the divine blessing, of enlightening the 
world, it is. ordained of Godthat the saving knowledge of his truth 
shail go out tothe dark places of the earth through no other medium than 
her ministry and ordinances andyembodied holiness.” © * All must 
feel the eluquence of this passage :—‘ ‘There was atime when the 
duty of doing geod, according to opportunity, and of shining as each 
Christiav. was évabled of God, was well fulfilled in the Church, It was 
in the day of her “ first love.” The love of Christ constrained all 
ranks and offices in the household to live aot unto themselves. Minis- 
ters of all degrees were indeed as blazing. stars in the right hand of 
the Lord. The various sections of the Church were to the surround- 
ing night as so many golden candlesticks, lit up and kept bright by the 
Lord, who walked in their midst. It could be said with truth, of 
Christians in general, as St. Paul-said to those of Philippi, that “ in 
the midst of a crooked and perverse nation,” they shone “ as lights in 
the world, holding forth the word of life.” Every point was radiant; 
every limb was.active. Every member had not the same office, but 
the same spirit. While some only preached, all laboured ; ull loved, 
all lived by faith, all denied themselves, all continued instantin prayer 
that the kingdom of’ God might come. - Then consequently it was that 
“the word-of God exceedingly grew and prevailed” —that the heathea 
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were astonished at the rapidity of its sprend-—that all barriers and per- 
secutions were as insufficient to check it as to prevent the progress of 
the morning light.” 

Having said so much in commendation of this discourse, we are 
bound not to withhold the opimons that some~ statements in it are tee 
broadly put, and some remarks liable to be misunderstood. “ Both 
(the Sun and the Church) were set up for the express porpose of giving 
light”—(p. 3.) Now it seems to us, that each of these have at least one 
other office, viz : to maintain, or preserve the system, the one the solar 
system, the other, the system of revealed truth and duty. Again we 
read: * the design, (as if there were but one design, wz: the Propn- 
gation of the Gospel) of the Lord of Glory in setting up the Church’+- 
* the great office of the Church—-it is no other than a great association 
for the Propagation of the Gospel to every creature.” Do not these 
statements averlook the fact, that the Church has it in charge, not-only 
to gather in those that are without, but. to edify those that sre within— 
to take care as of the hexthen, so also of * the body of Christ” —that 
she is set for the perfecting of the saints,” as well as for the convert- 
ing of the national? - ' ; 

We invite attention to these remarks: “I see no ground inthe 
Seriptures, for the distinction between the various portions of the 
great field of Missionary Jabours, as .if a part were domestic, and 
therefore peculiarly imperative in its claims, and the rest were foreign, 
and, therefore, altogether subordinate in its claims upen our aid. The 
Bible recognizes vo nation as having any peeulrar connexion in mat- 
ters of religious zeat, with any Christian, but that of the true Israel.” 
We are not prepared to refute this statement, neither are we prepared 
te admit its correctness in the light of this precept of ‘Scripture; “ if 
any man provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own 
house,” and of this example of St. Andrew, “ he first findeth his own 
brother Simon, and he brought him to Jesus.” That there are limits, 
as to the preference due toa relativeya friend, a countryman, over a 
non-relative, a stranger,-a foreigner, must be ‘admitted. But, other 
things being equal, that the heathen tw our own household and néigh- 
beurhoodg have a claim paramonnt to that of other persons, we think 
both nature and right reason (ever consistent with Scripture) and more, 
both the letter and spirit of Holy Scripture warrant us to assert; and 
therefore we think the remarks quoted above ought to be quulified. 
Again he says:—“In certnin circumstances there is~ Scriptural 
warrant to justify the Church in a particular nation, directing her 
Missionary efforts more exclusively to the destitute of that nation, 
than to those of a people on the other side of the Globe.” “* It is op- 
portunity aloue that gives preference.” But suppose the case of the 
opportunity being pregisely the same in two given instances. Shall not 
relationship, friendship of patriotism tarn the scale? Am I bound on 
Scriptural principles to give no preference to my son over any other 
inmate of my house, to my friend over a stranger, and to my fellow-citi- 
zeu over a foreigner? Does not Scripture require ench member of a 
community to do what he can to promote in his own nation th... righte- 
ousniess which ean alone exalt her, and to check that sin which is the 
greatest “ reproach to any people ?”’ Soame Jenyns was considered 
wingular in denying that the “ love of coyntry” was «Christian virtue, 
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but if it be, its obvious impulse is to prevent in one’s own eountry, not 
chiefly “a famine of bread, but of hearing the word of the Lord.” 

“ Show mea people of the “hurch of God, and whether their dwel- 
ling place be under the sun of Africa, or amid the snows of Siberia, or 
here on my. own native soil, I am beand by the tie of Christian rela- 
tionship, to seek their good with a speciality of attention which no re- 
latious of country, or of goverument between me and such.as are not 
of the household of faith cau claim,” As to this question there can be 
no doubt, Gals. vi. 10, has settled it conclusively. But here are two 
classes of “people of the Church of God, of the household of faith,” 
destitute of Christian ordinances ; one class are my countrymen, the 
other class are Africans.or Siberians. Is preference due to the former 
over the latter, on the ground of common country, that ts the question. 
“ ‘Phe several decayed branches-of the prithitive Church which in the 
eastern hemisphere are dragging along their decrepid existence, and 
are so corrupted and mutilated,” are properly proposed to the commis- 
erauion of America Christians, but have they equal glaims to it with 
the decayed, decrepid, corrupted and mutilated Congregations in our 
ewn land? We answer no! Because says Scripture, “if any man 
provide nut for lis own, and specially those ef his own house, he hatli 
denied the faith, and is worse than an mfidel.” “The tie of country, as 
that of Kindred, wus created by divine providence, and it seems to us 
that the relationship in both cases brings duties along with.it, and es- 
pecinlly the duty of mutual spiritual provision. It is afact of the most 
gratifying nature, which the Bishop, who has but latély returned from 
Great Britain, thus reports :—‘* The revival of religion in the Charch 
of our mother-country, during the last forty years, and now priceed- 
ing more hopefully than ever—exhibiting its blessings in a mind of 
special spirituality and Scriptural simplicity, and in a zeal to promote 
the Gospel of remarkable beauty and wisdom, so that her noble uni- 
versities are deeply feeling tlre renovating ‘influence, and the whole 
Church may be regarded, notwithstanding ber present secular troubles, 
as more prosperous spiritunlly, more lovely in holiness, more vigorous 
in effort, more united in counsel, and orore rapidly preparing for every 
good work, than at any preceding era of her history ; this (I say) ws 
one of the signs of the times, which all the world-may see.” 


' _ 
St. Paul's College.—The “ Christiau Institute” at Flushing, which 
has been successfully conducted for 7 years, is to be improved in its. lo- 
cation, buildings, and plan ef study, and fe assume the above name. 
Several youths from this Diocese have availed themselves of the ad- 
vantages ; may we not suy as it respects moral and religious education, 
unsurpassed, if they be not unequalled advantages of this school. If from 
peculiar circumstances, boys had best be educated from home, (aud 
we should be slow in recommending it, unless the case bea peculiar 
one) we know of no Institution we should prefer to that before us, 
whether we consider the plan, the ability and character of its princi- 
pal, or the success of a long continued experiment. Inquiries respect- 
ing it are so frequent, that we deem it expedient to make the following 
extracts from the Prospectus now before us : 
“ It has ever been held as among the first principles of the school, 
that the study of the ancient languages and of the exact sciences, forms 
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the true ground-work of liberal education ; that m the-discipline of the: 
intellect there can be no substitute forthe old. process of patient appli- 
cation ; that religious instruction should. be. in accordanee -with the 
creed of some particular Church ; that moral influences, to.the éxclu- 
sion of corporal, and a#much as possible of all arbitrary punishment, 
should be mainly relied of in a Christian institute, and emulation dis- 
carded, asa malevolent and dangerous principle of action ; that pure 
and eaduring motives are to be preferred in the culture ofthe mind, as 
well as of the heart, to the exciting stimulants more commonly em- 
ployed; thatin all'things supreme regard must be had to the educa- 
tion of the concience.” * *» * For hunself, the writer will only say, 
after the attractions of novelty-have long since vanished, and the ret- 
rospect of seven years reminds. him chiefly of unceasing care and tou, 
and many bitter disappointments—such has been his encouragement 
in the improvement, ivtellectual as well as meral, of so many of his 
pupils, and in the reward of ‘their grateful attachment to him, that nei- 
ther conscience nor inclination would allow bim te abandon the work. 
The patronage of the [ustitution is some proof of its worth. . This 
has been ample, and wholly unsolicited. ‘The applications for places 
durifg:the last Session were nearly double those of any preceding 
one, and these were from parents of the highest respectability un many 
different sections of the Union; while the Bishopsand Clergy who have 
visited the school have voluntarily borne the. strongest testimony in its 
favour. * * ‘Phere is * secured a tract of a hundred.acres. of ex- 
cellent land -on Long-fsland, about four miles from -the: village of 
Flushing, and twelve miles from: the city of New-York, It forms a 
beautiful point immediately on the Sound, aid for health, convenience, 
prospect,—indeed, every thing desirable in the location of a semina- 
ry, can hardly be surpassed. Inthe ereetion of the necessary buildings 
he will need considerable pecuniary aid, and this he expects to receive 
from his personal friends, from many of the parents of his’ pupils, from 
the inhabitants of Flushing; and will thankfully: accept it from. all who 
are inclined to favour his undertaking.”. * ‘* -**'The Members of 
the College, permanent and temporary, shall form a-Congregation of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and all the religiousinstruction given 
in the College shall be in conformity with the doctrines of that Church. 
The course of instruction in ancient and modern language, exact 
science, rhetoric and philoséphy, requiring the usual tefm of four 
years, shull be at least equal to that of the under-graduate course of 
any of the principal Colleges of the UnitedStales, and shall be con- 
ducted by ‘Professors and instructers of undoubted ability. Besides 
which, there will be opportunity for acquiring the atcomplishments of 
music end drawing.” * * “As soon as the College shall be in suc- 
cessful operation, for every ten students regularly admitted, one shall 
be received, who will be entitled to all its benefits, inclading boarding 
as well as tuition, free of charge ; provided that he is a youth of such 
dispositions and abilities as afford a reasonable prospect of his becom- 
- ing either a useful minister or teacher ; and provided further, that, with 
the consent of his parents or guardians, he will acknowledge himself 
bound to spend five years, after arrivitig at manhood, either as a mis- 
sionary or instructor of youth in the newly-settled regions of the Uni- 
ted States. Should he prefer a mission to heathen lands, the condition 
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will be more than fulfilled."”. *. * _ * The name has been chosen that 
it may bea permanent memento to al}-who shall ever be concerned in 
the Lnstitution,—that as St. Paul, the most educated of -the Aposties, 
glorified his Divine Master, with his learning and eloquence ; 80, in the 
College, human wisdom must be consecratedawith the spirit, and made 
subservient ta the interests of the Gdspel.” * * Parental interest 
“is bardly to be expected where the business of education is adopted 
merely as. the means of a# livelihood, and abandened as soon as_possi- 
ble for a more agreeable or more lucrative employment. There may, 
in such cases, be able, conscientious, aad effeetive instrugtion ; but the 
influence und control over the pupil, here supposed necessury, will be 
had only where education is undertaken from views of duty, and: with 
the same benevolence of motives that leads to,the Gospel Ministry. 
Then there will be a_ hold on the respect and affection’ of the pupil 
which will make parental discipline a reality. And thus it should be,— 
education should be not ‘only ajearned, but a sacred profession, . Men 
devoted to it should be.a recoguized order in the Church, aud be ex- 
pected to give theinselves to its duties with the philantlirgpic. aud self- 
denying spirit of the Christian Missionary.” * * \* As in the origi- 
nal Prospectus of the Institute, it was stated that all the profits arising 
from the patronage of the same, should be devoted to the support of 
Missions, this seems the proper place for observing, that as yet no 
profits have been realized. The amount expended by thedustitation 
has been greater than that received by it, and this without the allow- 
ance pf any salary to the Principal. The apology for alluding to this 
point is the necessity for ityarising out of the promise referred to 
above.” We have extended our extracts not so much to fecommend 
the school, as to enrich our pages with such sound, interesting, disin- 
terested and noble sentiniénts. Was not this figure suggested by the 
contiguity of Hurlgate—* the rapids in the stream of life are not the 
place for dispensing with the pilot?”?* * * “ The charge for each 
Student, including every expense except that of books and clothing 
alone, will be three Kindred dollars per annum, exclusive of vaca- 
tion.” é 
' SELECTIONS. 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK. 
[cOntinveD From pace 308.) 

Fall of Man.—A fall of some sort or other—the creation as it were, 
of the nou-absolute, is the fiindamehtal postulate of the moral history 
of man. Without this hypothesis, man is anintelligible—with it, every 
phenomenon is explicable. The miystery itself is too profound for 
human insight.—p. 88. anes 

Religion Gentilizes.—You may depend upon it, Religion is, in its 
essence, the most gentlemanly thing in the world. It will alone gen- 
tilize, if unmixed with cant ; and I know nothing else that will alone. 
Certainly not the army; which is thought to be the grand embellisher 
of manners.—p. 91, . 

Abraham, Isaac, Jacob.—How wonderfully beautiful is the delinea- 
tion of the characters of the three patriarchs in Genesis! To be sure, 
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if ever man could, without impropriety, be called, or supposed to be, 
“the friend of God,” Abraham was thatman. We are not surprised 
that Abimelech and Ephron seem to reverence him so. profoundly. 
He was peaceful, because of his conscious relation to God; in other 
respects he takes fire, like an Arab Sheik, at the injuries suffered by 
Lot, and goes to war with the combined kinglings immediately.—p. 100. 

Isaac is, as it were, a faint shadow of his father Abraham. Born in 
possession of the power and wealth which his father had acquired, he 
is always peaceful and meditative ; and it is curious to observe’ his 
timid, and almost childisti imitation of Abraham's stratagem ubout his 
wife.* Isauc does it before hand, and without any appareut necessit y.--- 
p- 100. 

Jacob is a regular Jew, and practices all sorts of tricks and wiles, 

which, according to our inodern notions of honour, we cannot ap- 
preve. But yau will observe.that all these tricks, are confined to mat- 
ters of prudential arrangement, to worldly success and prosperity (for 
such in fact, was the essence of the birth-right ;) and I think we must 
not exact from men of an imperfectly civilized age, the same conduct 
as to mere temporal and Boilily abstinence, which we have a right to 
demand from Christians. Jacob is always careful wot to commit any 
violence; he shudders at bloodshed. See his demeanour after the 
vengeance taken on the Shechemites.t He is the exact compound of 
the timidity and gentleness of Isaac, and of the underhund craftiness 
of his mother Rebecca. No man could be abad mau who loved as 
lie loved Rachel, [dure say Laban thought nune the worse of Jacob 
for his plun of making-the ewes bring forth ting-streaked lkmbs.--- 
p. 101. 
The. Eucharist, St. John, 19, 11—Genuineness of the Books of 
Moses— Divinity of Christ—HMusaic Prophecies. —No dopbt, Chry- 
sostem, and the other rhetorical Fathers, contributed a good deal by 
their rash use of figurative language, to advance the superstitious nu- 
tion of the Eucharist ; but.the begiyning bad been much earlier. Ia 
Clement, indeed, the mystery is treated as it was treated by St. John 
aud St. Paul; but in Hermas we see the seeds of the error, and niore 
tlearly iu Treneeus ; and so it went on till the idea was changed into 
an idol.— p. 102. ' 

The errors of ixe Sacramentaries on the. one hand, and of the Ro- 
manists on the other, are equally great. ‘The first have volatized the 
Eucharist into a metuphor; the last have coudensed it into an idol. 

“Jeremy Taylor, in his zeal against transubstantiation, contends that 
the latter part of the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel has no refer- 
ente to the Eucharist. If so, St. Johan wholly. passes over this sacred 
mystery, for he does not include it in his notice of the last supper. 
Would not a totel silence of this great Apostle and Evangelist upon 
this mystery be strange? A mystery, I say ; for it isn mystery; it is 
the only mystery in oar religious worship. When many of the Disei- 
ples left our Lord, and upparently on the very ground that this saying 


* Gen. xxvi. 6. y t Gen. xxxiy. 
t Mr: cael teade these remarks; upon my quoting Selden’s well kndwn 
saying (Table Talk) “ that transubstentiation was nothing but rhetorte turned into 
jegic. 
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was hard, he does not attempt to detain them by any explanation, but 
siinply adds the comment, that his words were spirit. If he had really 
meant that the Eucharist should be « mere commemorative celebra- 
tion of his death, is it conceivable that he would let these Disciples 
go away fromm him upon sach a gross misunderstanding ? Would he not 
have said, “you need not make a difficulty ; 1 only mean so and so:”’--- 
p. 103. ; 

Arnauld, and the other learned Romanists, are irresistible against 
the low Sacramentary doctrine.---p. 103. 

The Sacrament of Baptism applies itself, and has feference to the 
faith or conviction, and is, therefore, only to be performed once ; it is 
the light of man. The Sacrament of the Eucharist is the symbol of 
all our religion: it is the life of man.‘ It is commensurate with our 
will, and we must, therefore, want it continually.---p, 103. 

The meaning of the expression,,“‘ except it were given thee from 
above,” in the 19th chapter of St. John, verse 11th, seems to me to 
have been generally and grossly mistaken. It is commonly understood 
as importing that Pilate could have no power to deliver Jesus to the 
Jews unless it had been given him by God, which, vo doubt, is true ; 
but if that is the meaning, where is the force or cannexion of the fol- 
lowing clause :---** therefore he that delivered me unto thee hath the 
greater sin.” In what respect were the Jews more sinful inWelivering 
Jesus up, because Pilate could do nothing except by God’s leave? 
The-explanation of Erasmus and Clarke, and some others, is very 
dry footed. T conceive the meaning of our Lord to have been sim- 
ply this, that Pilaté would have had no power or jurisdiction over him, 
f it had not been given by the Sanhedrim, and therefore it was that 
the Jews had a greater sin. There was also this further pecuhar 
baseness and malignity in the conduct of the Jews, The mere as, 
sumption of Messiahsip, as such, was no crime in the eéyes of the 
Jews ; they hated Jesus, beeause he would not be their sort of Messiah ; 
on the other hand, the Romans cared not for his declaration that he 
was the Son of God ; the crime in their eyes was his assuming ta be a 
King. .Now, here were the Jews accusing Jesus before the Roman 
Governor of that which, in the first place, they knew that Jesus de- 
nied in the sense in which they urged it, aud which, in the next place, 
had the charge been true, would have been so far from a crime in 
their eyes, that the very Gospel history itself, as well as all the history 
té the destruction of Jerusalem, shows it would have been popular with 
the whole nation.. They wished to destroy him, and for that purpose 
charge hin falsely with a crime, which yet was no crime in. their own 
eyes, if it had been true ; but only so as against the Roman domina- 
tion, which they hated with all their souls, and against which they were 
themselves continually couapering.-—-p. 104. 

(To be continued.) 
= 
COURSE OF READING FOR A STUDENT IN THEOLOGY. 

We know of’no better course of Ecclesiastical Studies than that es- 
tablished by the House of Bishops, and printed with the Canons. 
The “Library for a Parish Minister,” which also is printed with the 
Canons, supplies some valuable hints. But the Student whether Cleri- 
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cal or Lay, may be benefited by the views on this important subject 
ef « correspondent from St. Augustine, of “‘the @hurchinan” of 12th 
September, aud therefore we republish the course of reading recom- 
mended by him. . Ja 

On Natural Theology —Paley isthe most valuable ; ‘* Wollaston’s 
Religion of fature delineated,” is warth the rending; King’s Essay 
on the origin of evil, with notes by Bishop Law, gives.correct netious 
of the morai attributes of Ged. . 

On Historic Theology.—Stackhouse'’s History. of the Bible; Pri- 
deaux’s Connexions. 

On the Several Dispensation's of Religion.—Bishop Law’s Con- 
siderations on the Theory of Religion, 2d part; Dr. Wells’ help for 
the right understanding of the several Divine Laws and Covenants ; 
an excellent Sermon on the fali, at the end of King’s origin of evil; 
Spencer on the Hebrew Laws and Ritual ; Warburton’s Divine Lega- 
tion, 2d part; Graves’ Lectures on the four last Books of the Penta- 
teuch; Harmony of the Law and Gospel, by Rev. ‘Thos. W. Lancaster. 

On Systematic Livigity.—Pearsov ov the Creed, and Kiug’s His- 
tory of the same; Bishop Buill’s Works, Lativ and English. 

On the Prinity:—Bishop Bull's defence of the Nicene Creed ; 
Horseley’s Tracts m Controversy with Priestley ; Jones’ Catholic Doc- 
ffine of the Trinity ; Lestie’s Socinian Cottroversy. 

Ox ‘the 39 Articles—Burnet, aud Tomline. 

On the Duties of Christianity.---Taylot’s Holy Living and Dying ; 
Scott’s Cliristian Life---no better work. 

A Just Eulogium,—How refreshing to one who bas’ heard and read 
disparaging remarks on our Catechism, (we are thankful. the number 
of such objectors is few) is the following :—* The Church Catechism, 
writ in ofr own mother tongue, brief, and on the whole,,of admirable 
simplicity ; a mauual, which, elementary as itmay be theught, no cotm- 
petent judge can exumine without seeing thafjts authors must have been 
mighty in those Scriptures, whereof, indeed, it ‘is the essence, most 
patienty investigated, and most skilfully and scrupulously expressed; 
this Wrought so effectually, that “ now” (says af authority of the ‘se- 
coud year of Elizabeth, quotéd by Strype) “a young child ten years 
old can tell niore of his duty towards God and man; than a man of 
their bringing up can do iu sixty or eighty’ years.”— Blunt. 

‘Posture in Preaching.—Anciently in most places the question was, 
the Preacher sat, aud the people stood. If it were always the custoin 
of the people to stand, one would imagine that it might prevent the 
occasional spirit, of sluinber from stealing ovet the Couigregation, to 
which they are wow sometimes the victims, The practice 6f the 
Preacher's sitting when he delivered his Sermon, niust have been at- 
tended with one good effect, especially on the fervid feelings of the 
eastern Christians; it gave a sobér turn to their discourse, and_pre- 
vented their becoming theatrical in their action. Any appeararice of 
approaching to the eloquence Of the theatre was carefully eschewed. 
The eloqueuce of the pulpit was always that of..a pastor addressing his 
flock---not spouting an oration, but teaching them their duty. 
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POETRY. 


SELECFED FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGBR. 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof —Marr. 1 34. 

Does each day upon the wing, 

Its allotted burden bring ? 

Load it not besides with sorrow, 

Seta opens to the morrow. 

Strength is promised, strength is given, 

When the heart by God is riven; 

Bat foredate the day of wo, 

And alene thou bear’st the blow. 

One thing only claims thy care, 

Seek thou first by faith and prayer, 

That all-glorious world above, 

Scene of righteousness and love ; 

And whate’er thou needs’t below, 

He thou trustest will bestow. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO PATIENCE. 
From the Christian Remembrancer. 

In every hour, in every place, 
Where runs oar busy mortal race, 
Though sad our state, though low our lot, 
‘* Ne’er be thy mercies, Lord, forgot. 
If trials mark the road to Heaven, 
And thorns amid our flowers be given,” 
Remind us how thy blessed Son 
Met deeper pangs than we have done; 
A life-of grief without a sigh, 
A death of willing agony. 
Yet in that hour of woe 
That man’s severest fate can know, 
Pitying he viewed his murderers there, 
And “ O forgive them!” was his prayer. 
And we, shall thankless we, complain 
At some brief throb, some transient pain ; 
Or deem it to taste the cup 
Our God vieur Christ drank up ? 
No! give us , whate’er thy will, 
To bear it, Lord of Merey, still, 
And love the hand that wounds in this, 
To fit us for a world of bliss. E. B. 





Missionary Lecture.—The 21st was delivered at St. Philip’s Octo- 
ber 1st, (the regular day)—the subject was “a sketch of the History 
of Missions in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the system of 
that Church for the promotion of the same.” The amount collected 
was $28 75. 


Society for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of the Clergy 
of the Protostant Episcopal Church in South-Carolina.—This Insti- 
tution which had its —- the best feelings of the heart, and the 
purest principles of the Gospel ; and has been blessed by Divine Provi- 
44 
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dence, as a means of educating the fatherless for uscfulness, and 
causing the widows heart to leap for joy, las attained a high degtee of 
prosperity, continuing to enjoy, as it has from the beginning, the fos- 
tering care and liberality of the descendants of its venerable founders, 
and of the members of our Church generally in this Diocese. At the 
recent Anniyersary Meeting, (the 73d) there was an accession of 22 
members ; one of the new members made a danation of $100, re- 
marking that it might be regarded as his arrears for ten years, during 
which he had neglected to join this excellent society, and an offer was 
made to give $5,000, payable in annual instalments, provided the sum 
of $15,000 in addition would be subscribed by other persons, so as to 
increase the permanent fund, by the amount of $20,000, God will 
not forget their love which they “ have showed for his bame’s sake, 
who have ministered unto the saints, and yet do miuister.” 

The Laying on of Hands.—This Apostolical rite was administered 
io St. Philip’s temporary building on the festival of St. Siunon and St, 
Jude, The whole number confirmed (coming from the Congrega- 
tions in the city) was 137. ‘ 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Soriety of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church.—On the 23d Sept. the Board of Missions elected Rev. 
Dr. Milnor, General Ageat and Secretary of the Committee for For- 
eign Missions ; and the Rey. B. Dorr to the same station, for the Com- 
mittee on Domestic Missions—the salaries were fixed at $2300 for 
each. The location of the former Committee was removed from 
Philadelphia to New-York, so that both Committees now meet in that 
city. The Record for September, contains the minutes of the Board 
of Directors—at one. present 42 Clergymen, 9 Laymen ; at another, 
25 of the former, 5 of the latter—[that so few Laymen attend such 
meetings is a matter of just surprise and regret]—the salary of each of 
the Missionary Bishops was fixed at $2000, A Committee was ap- 
pointed to take order as to a Missionary paper-—it was recommended 
that the contributors adopt some plan of systematic charity—the T'rea- 
surer of the Domestic Committee was appointed the depository of all 
moneys not specifically appropriated. 

ee: ' 

General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union.—From the 
' ings of the third trietinial meeting, we learn as follows: Aux- 
“thary Societies, 3: which added during the year about 5‘))--- 
d: nations, 317 ' receipts $21,985. Property in stereotype 
plates, &c. $17,229——eopies of publications issued, 349,750. Childreu’s 
Mayaz ne every month, 7500, and Sunday School Visiter, 2000. 

“It was Resolved, That the Board of Managers be instructed to 
inquire and report at some time previous to the next meeting of the 
General Convention, whether the operations of this Society ought not 
to be intrusted to a Board appointed hy the General Convention, and 
render the continuance of the Society thereafter unnecessary.” * * 
In their report the Managers say :—‘ Convinced that our own views 
in reference to the Church ought not to be concealed even from our 
children, but that these should be brought up to regard 1t as the divine- 
ly-appointed nursery in which we are to be trained up for our heaven- 
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ly inheritance, they thought themselves called upon, on the principles 
of consistency and duty, to endeavour to provide what might be neces- 
sary to promote godliness of living, and also to convey a right ‘know- 
ledge of * the fuith once delivered tu the saints.” With the of 
securing these important results, the General Protestant Ep 
Sunday School Union was instituted. “* * “ A brighter 
evident, has dawned upon the institution. It is experiencing fuF 
greater favor than it ever yet enjoyed. Erroneous impressions in re- 
gard to it been removed: its auxiliaries are fast multiplying: 
donations to it-have been more frequent: its business operations have 
become more extensive: its stock has been much enlarged: and the 
Board of Managers have the satisfaction of stating it is now in a de- 
cidedly prosperous condition.” * * ‘ They venture to assure the 
Church, the whole Sunday School department is now organized in 
manner justly to entitle it to the most cordial support of all the friends 
of the Church, and that it needs only that support to make it instru- 
mental in an eminent degree in lengthening the cords, and strer - 
ing tlie stakes of our beloved Zion.” * * -“ They see works of the 
most vile and dangerous tendency circulating all through var country ; 
they know that our children are liable to be contaminated by the bad 
examples which are prevalent, and the licentiousness which so gener- 
ally abounds. In the Sunday Sehool, they believe they behold an 
institution which promises to shield them from the evils to which they 
are exposed, to provide them with an antidote to the poison they may 
already have contracted, to putinto their hands the means of grace, to 
impart to them the re ae which maketh wise unto salvation, to 
teach them the fear of the “and to keep them within the fold of 
that Almighty Shepherd, wh can preserve either the sheep: or 
the lambs from him who goeth aboat constantly seeking whom to de- 
vour. And they affectionately, but earnestly, in the name of Christ, 
in behalf of the country, of the Church, of our children, ask of the 
friends of humanity and religion, their zealous co-operation and gene- 
rous support.” * ® A Committee of the Society in their report say : 
~ * The circumstances of schools are so infinitely various, that it is be- 
lieved no one system can be made acceptable to all : and the Committee 
therefore have been led to the conclusion that a very moderate degree 
of action on the part of the Board on this subject, is at all expedient. 
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There are, however, certain principles of apiores) applicega a 
of 


it is exceeeingly important should pervade 
these 1s, that every school be understood to bet 
and supervision of the rector, or minister of th 
the instructions imparted to those who can re’ 






exclusively, and to 


those, who cannot read, as far as practicable, exclusively of a religious ~ 
character, and that the basis of such instructions be the sacred Scrip- 
tures ; and a third, that the Prayer-Book, and especially the Ca 

of the Church, be considered the standard interpreters of the sacred 


volume.” 


Bishop Chase.—lIt is reported po’ this venerable podians intitle to 
solicit aid in Great Britain for his new Diocese (Illinois.) A’ visit to 
our father-land will uo doubt be very gratifying to the Bishop and froobo 
excellent friends there, and if he can be spared from his 
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duties, there can be no objection to his absence for a short time. But 
we entirely concur in the hope expressed by a correspondent of the 
“Churchman,” and by the respected Editor, that the good Bishop will 
not again apply to the generosity of his transatlantic friends, and that 

from our Church will not in future be soug ie aeen lands. 


The members of the Protestant Episcopal C these United 
States, are able to support their own religious in ons, and. if they 
are not willing they do not deserve assistance, have publicly 
declared their ability by that act of the General Conve authoriz- 
ing Missions to foreign lands, for it was conceded. by member of 
that Council that it was our duty “ especially to to those of 
the household of faith.” Should assistance be our British 


friends, we sincerely hope it will be declined, on the nds that 
they have pressing claims on their liberality at home, and in their for- 
eign dominions, that they have already aided our Churehvin a degree 
much greater than could reasonably have been expected of them ;.and 
that she is now too prosperous to allow of her receiving the aid 

other Churches need, and eught to have, and would have, if we di 
not interfere with theirclaims. For example, the Churches in India 
Africa, Canada, and the West-Indies, have necessities and relations 
which would render our claim, to say the least, secondary. 


Private Chapel.—W.. C. Pierrepont, Esq. is now erecting at his 
own expense, an Episcopal Church in Ellisburgh, (N. Y.), The 
* Churchman” well remarks: we are surprised such acts are of so. 
rare occurrence. How many wealthy individuals might with ease 
erect and support a place of public worship? We can scarcely ima- 
gine a more refined satisfaction, than that enjoyed by him who thus 
provides for his neighbours the means of uniting with him iv the 
adoration of a common father. 


Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland.—--In 1800, there were 689 
Churches, 900 Glebe-houses, and 2,000 Clergymen ; there were in 
3830, 1300 Churches, 900 Glebe-houses, and 2,000 Clergymeu.— 
Missionary. 

Iadia.---India is opening to the Gospel ; the prodigious benefits of 
Mr. Grant’s bill, throw aside the portals to all improvements, civil, 
commercial, literary, moral, religious. The administration of equal 
laws,---the admission to offices of trust, and the existence now, for the 
firat time, given to India.as a nation, together with the use which is 
eing made of these advantages by the dispersion of Bibles and reli- 
tracts, the planting of Missionaries and the gathering in of con- 
téy- present an inviting prospect, such as the East since the invasion 
Mahommedan imposture has never seen. Send us out, then, 
naries, School-Masters, Catechists, Let some of your fine 
youth of the grammar-school visit the magic scenes of eastern splen- 
dor. Advise your enterprising travellers to pass through India instead 
of the narrow Europe, The steam navigation will now enable you 
to make in six or eight months a delightful voyage by the Mediterra- 
nean and Red Seas to Bombay and Calcutta, and return without a day’s 
hot weather. Exhort, then, your opulent and pious friends, to sow a 
part of their wealth in this land of promise. 
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Thirty years since not a huedred labourers or school-masters would 
have been welcomed here, now if a thousand times the number already 
among us were sent, we have room, and work, and callsof mercy for 
them all. We know not what to do to supply our own stations, the 
most wide and im nt. A crisis is arrived: one of those conjunc- 
tures whea the of the civil power---the spirit of inquiry among 
‘the heathen, and the zeal of the spiritual Church, lead us to hope for 
the most im nt and blessed results. India’s visitation seems trav- 
elling on. ropean learning is eagerly sought. Hindooism has lost 
its religious hold. The Governor-General is pushing forward improve - 
ments 6n all hands. Some of the most frightful images of idolatry 
have been put down. . Missionaries are crowned with success. The 
crisis is rapidly hastened by Mr. Grant’s noble charter bill, in which 
all the benefits prepared for so many years by the wise aud able fa- 
ther, in a more private manner are consolidated and enlarged. We 
only want men, funds, prayer, and the Holy Spirit, (and all these are 
comprehended ig the promises on which the Church relies,) in order to 
‘see the prophetical glories of the latter day commence. 

, [A Letter in the Churchman. 


Commemoration of the Scriptures.---On Sunday last, (Oct. 4,) the 
Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, having announced his pur- 
pose in the two preceding services, took occasion of the evening lec- 
ture, to recapitulate the circumstances of that iunportant era, (1835) and 
exhort the congregation to a due consideration and faithful improve- 
ment of their great privilege, in possessing the sacred oracles in their 
own tongue. After a briet sketch of the darkness of the preceding 
ages, and the gropings of the people for the light of divine truth as it 
gradually dawned on them through the medium of partial translations, 
Bishop Doane read from a volume forwarded to him from London by 
his friend Mr. Horne, a very interesting account of the life and labours 
of Coverdale, afterwards Bishop of Exeter, and one of the consecrators 
of Archbishop Parker. Coverdale’s version, besides its general inter- 
est for all Protestant Christians, with whom English is the ve ar, 
as the first which made legible the wonderful works of God, in their 
own tongue in which they were born, has a special interest to Church- 
men, as being the version from which the Psalter in the Book of Com- , 
mon Prayer is taken. After depicting the eagerness and joy with which 
the Scriptures were received by the people when first made accessible--- 
to be compared only to the rushing of a perishing caravan to a dis- 
covered fountain in the desert—the Bishop set in humiliating contrast 


their present comparative neglect, and exhorted his hearers not only to .. 

reflect upon the glorious privilege of having the revelation of God's wilh. 

familiar to them as a household book, but upon their awful d ao 

should they “ neglect so great salvation.” —Missionary< ae te 
¥ 


= — 6 ao 
Episcopacy in England---If every minister of Christ, still more 
emphatically is a Bishop, “‘a city set upona hill, which cannot he hid,” 
At the present momeut this is strikingly the case; our prelates are’ 
constantly before the public eye ; their exalted station and duties ne- 
cessarily retain them there, however much they may keep aloof from 
matters not connected with their spiritual function. We may adé 
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also, and we do it with great satisfaction, that the members of the 
Church of England gewetilly, throughout the kingdom, have’ of late 
evinced in an increased-degree their respect and attachment for the 
Episcopal order. The controversies with the Dissenters have led many 
who were only Churchmen by habit, to see that Episcopacy means 
something ; and if as bas been alleged, atiy of the Clergy some years 
since did not attaehodue importance to the opinion, the advice, or the 
tionition of their Diécesanyexcept as it happened to comport with 
their own views, this indifference does vot exist now; for many 
Cleigymen have, from the most conscientious feelings, made consid- 
‘sacrifices in yielding their private judgment in matters in which 
they considered that the ordinance of God required them to defer to 
the decision of their ecclesiastical ruler.---( London) Christian Obs. 
Religious Slaves,---Extract of a Letter from Louisiana :---“ I have 
been delighted with Mr. H’s. coloured peeple. Their appearance and 
conduct is a proof demonstrative that slaves may be induced to take 
a deep interest in religious instruction not only, but also that they may 
be the subject of the best religious principles. Every evening, to the 
number of about thirty, (nearly every one on the plantation) came in 
to family devotion. 1 was informed they would expect -omething to 
be said especially tothem. So I have every evening, done what was 
equivalent to preaching a short Sermon tothem. ‘That is, on one eve+ 
ning I spoke to them about fifteen minutes on the subject of death--- 
the next on the judgment---then on the consequences of the judgment--- 
then on the sinfulness of their hearts---then on the way to become 
Christians---then on prayer, so that I have given them a sort of course 
of lectures. They listened with such interest and attention thut it 
was the highest kind of pleasure to instruct them ---Gam. Observer. 


Questions to all whom they may concern. 
. _ Ithas said that the “ House of Clerical and Lay Deputies” at 
the last |-Convention, gave “ their opinion in favour of the pro- 


in the modeof reading the servicc. The * House of 
ho did so, but did the other House 2 
Can the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, which 
in 1792, only a few years after she was organized, took up the subject 
of Missions in General Convention ; and since in the Dioceses, and 
hy the “* Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society” been so much 
occupied with that subject, be correctly said to be now (1835,) “ first 
assuming the-altitude of a Missionary Church ?” 
Is it correct to say never in Apostolic or primitive times was “ the 
4 nai extended, but as Bishops led the way?” We demur to this 
ast 3 ment because, without searching into Ecclesiastical History, we 
2 from Sacred Wigtory that Philip preached and baptized, or 
| “led the way” at Samaria---(Acts, viii. 5 12,) and then Peter and 
John came thither to administer Confirmation, that is, to carry on and 
give the seal to the good work. 
Is the “ highest of all the duties of a Christian that of ‘spreading 
Ivation to the ends of thé earth?” Are they lesser duties to “ com- 
‘tgguee ‘with his own heart,” and to “ edify the body of Christ?” 
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The Holy Scriptures.--They have been translated and printed, or 
translating in whole, or in Barn 185 . ‘Phe number of 
known languages is 300, at of the Bible So- 


eiety, only 49 languages had the Bible. = apes 


Prayer Beok.---It is about to be translated into the various lan- 
guages spoken in India, in the extensive Empire of Russia, and 
throughout the Greciau Archipelago, under the direction of a Commig., , 
tee of the “Society for Propagating the Gospel i D parts,” 
Specimens of the new Arabic version made by pare native of 
Bengal, were submitted to the society by the same Committee. 
The Virginia Society have resolved to furnish it at half price ton 

those’ Congregations that take up collections in aid of the Soct 
funds. All similar Societies, should do the same, for no measure Se 
acvancing our Church promises wore than the geueral distribution of 
this “* Book.” 

Cherokees.—This alphabet, invented by one of their own country- 
men, (named Guess) is easily acquired. [t has been learned in a day 
or single evening. Each letter bas a syllabic sound. More than half 
ofthe people can read their own language. Many portions of the 
Scripture have been translated, and also hymns, and printed by their 
own press. 


Chances of Pastors.---It is not uncommon in western New-York, 
to address a letter thus: ** Rev. Mr. , or his successor.” These 
changes are purtly owing to the people who wish to hear “some new 
thing,” but partly owing also to the Ministers. “ Mr, would 
not settle, he meant to itinerate all his life, and do what he could to- 


ards preaching the Gospel to every creature himself.” 
Extracts from Bishop Onderdonk’s Address to the late Conventioy 








of New- York.—* Thursday Oct. 9, consecra’ F reneh, Church, 
Du St. Esprit, New-York. This splendid m edi 

erected by the corporation of the French Church as a su the 
venerable building which formerly stood in another part 0 city, 


and which was erected in 1704 by the Huguenot pilgrims, who, flee- 
ing from bloody persecution to which, for their Protestant principles, 
they were subjected in their native land, found an asylum in this coun- 
try. Until 1803 the congregation continued to worship on the princi- 
ples adopted by the Calvinistic reformers in France. ‘Io that year'the 
pastor and people conformed to the Chureh—the former was ordained, 
and the latter were duly incorporated, according to the law of the 
State, as a Protestant Episcopal Church; and thenceforward their 
worship has been by a French translation of the Liturgy. At the 
Consecration of the New-Church, the mornin r was read accor 
ding to this translation, and the Reetor preached athe same tongue.” 
“On Wednesday, 12, I enjoyed great satisfaction im acced- 
ing to the request of the Superintendent of the United States’ Military 
Academy, at West-Point, and the Chaplain of the same, who is a 
presbyter of this Diocese, by laying the corner-stone of the C 1 
now erecting there, under the authority of Congress. Among oe 
causes of high gratification which imparted peculiar pleasure to 
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visit to that distinguished institutiony: ially name, the 
ishment, and the 


great iuterest which the respected o ‘the ; 
interesting body of young men whoe s.corps of cadets, evi- 
dently took in the religious solemnities oceasion, which consisted 


of the form set forth for use in this Diocese at the laying of the corner- 
stone of a Church or Chapel, with alterations and additions fitting it to 
the peculiarity of the case. I was happy to be assured, from the most 
credible sources, that there is among the members of this Academy a 
growing respect for the principles and institutions of our holy religion.” 
—~—— 

‘ OBITUARY. me 
ff 30, of Congestive Fever, near St. Francisville, ic 

saan the fev, WILLIABE } R. BOWMAN, Rector of Grace Church, West Feli- 


ciuna. 






‘ —~— 
EPISCOPAL ACTS. 
ORDINATIONS. 

Consecration of a Bishop.—On Friday, Sept. 25, 1835, in St. Peter's Church, 
Philadelphia. the Rev. Jackson Kemper, D. D. appointed by the General Conven- 
tion, to exercise Episcopal functions in the States of Missvuri and Indiana, was 
consecrated to that holy office, by the Right Rev. William White, D. D. Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Pennsylvania, presiding Bishop ; 
and by the = Rev. Richard C. Moore, D. D. Bishop of Virginia ; the Right Rev 
Henry U. . D. D. Assistant Bishop of Pennsylvania; the Right Rev. 
Philander Chase, D. D. Bishop of Illinois ; the Right Rev. George W. Doane, D. D. 
Bishop of New-Jersey ; the Right Rev. Benjamin B Smith, D. D. Bishop of Ken- 
tucky; the Right Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk, D. D. Bishop of New-York, being 
present, ard assisting. 

the Right. Rev. William Meade, D. D. Assistant Bishop of Virginia.—On 
Sunday, Sept. 20, 1835, at Berryville, Frederick County, Virginia; the Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Jackson, Deacon, was admitted into the Hol Order of Priests. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. B. T. Onderdonk, D. D. Bi of New-York —Ov Thurs- 
day, October 1, in Trinity Church, Utica, the following Deacons, were admitted into 
the Holy Order of Priests, viz: the Rev. Erastus Spalding: the Rev. Marshal Whi- 
ting; the Rev. Richard Smith ; the Rev. Stephen M‘Hugh ; the Rev. Tim. Minor ; 
the Rev. Henry Peck. And on October 4th, in Emanuel Church, Little Falls, 
Herkimer County, the Rev. George Bridgman, Deacou, was admitted into the 


Hol 

Oo Woaday, Oct. 11. 1835, in Trinity Church, New-York, Messrs. Roderick H. 
Ranney, and John L. Watson, were admitted into the Holy Order of Deacons, an 
the Rev. Daniel E. Brown, Deacon, and the Rev. Edmund Embury, Deacon, were 
admttted into the Holy Order of Priests. 

Bythe Right Rev. Dr. Doane, eK” of New-Jersey.—On Saturday, Oct. 10, 1835, 
in St. Peter’s Charch, Spotswood, Mr. William Granville, late a Minister in the 
Methodist Conrexion, was admitted into the Holy Order of Deacons. Andon Sun- 
day, Oct. 11, in Christ Church, New-Brunaswick, the Rev. Jebu Jones, Deacon, 
was admitted into the Holy Order of Priests. 


i 


CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 
1. 20th Sunday after Trinity, and All 8. 2ist Sunday ae Trinity. 
Sai 5 ‘miter 





15. 22d Sunday Trinity 
5. Thanksgiving Day—Anniversary of | 22. 23d Sunday after Trinity. 
the Juvenile Protestant Episcopal | 29. Ist Sunday in Advent. 
Society. 30. St. Andrew. 








Errata. Bgge 319, line 5 from top, for “ regret.” read request. 














